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ABSTRACT 

A q»roup of 1 i4i4 - Xinderqarc^n and third qrade students 
heard stories in which the iriformation necessary to infer th9 
protaqonist 's motives was varied as to* its form and location in a 
:5tory sequence. In ail story vairiations, the semantic content of the 
inforaation was held constant. Ail childr':^n » completed thre*^ tasks: a 
moral jujdqment concerninq the qocdn^^ss or badness of thf" 
protaqonist 's behavior, recall of the entire story/ and a series of 
pro.be questions ^about the story iv^nts. rhr: results indicated that 
.2,n'jEorma tioa related to .motives was recalled equally well 

•''^.ttdependent ly of wher^ it occurred in th^ story or in what cateqory 
iV/was placed. -Similar results were found when moral judgment scores 
w er^analyz^d The ^fV^rm or Ipis^tion ot information -did not alter 

^ moral evaluations. The aata suqqest that priSr findings on 
jiifferentia/1' recall *f story categori-:s depend on unx^on trolled 
content ana the relation among statp-m^iit^ to the main qoal rather 
than the form or location o,f th^ cateqory. (Author/DF) ^ 
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Abstract 

Kindergarten and thi rd grade children he^^rd stories where the irTformation^ 

(labelled Special Information) necessary to Infer the protagonlst^s motive? 

* ' ■ * I, - , . 

was'Varled as to it's form and location in a story sequence, (i^e., the 

granna'tical category of a story). In all story variations, semantic ton^ . 

» ' ^ ■ ' .-i . ■ ■ 

tdnt of the special Information was held constant. Al 1 chi Idren competed 

three tasks: (a) a mqral judgement concerning the goodness or badness of 

the prbtagonist'S behavior, (b) recall of the en-tire story, and (c). a series 

of probe questions about the story events. The results indicate that infor- 

mation related' to motives is recalled equally well, independent of where 

it occurs in the story or in what category i t "i s placed. Similar results 

were found when moral judgement, scores were analyzed. The form or location^ 

' - ; ^ - . ^ 

of Special lnformatior\did not alter moral evaluations. The data suggest. ^ 

that prior findings on differential recall of story categpr fes deperiy on 

uncontrol led^ content and the relation aijjKDng statertients to tjie main goal 

- rather than the form or location of the category. . \ 




'Story Structure 

Story Structure .Versus Content. Eff^BHj^K^hi Idren^s 
j Recall and EvaluatTve tnfet 

- Since Piaget/s (1932) seminal book on mora.1 reasoning, considerable 
attention has been devoted to the. question as to whether the child uses 
intension, information to make moral judgements. I n Pi aget * s, vi ew , the less 
developmental ly advanced child reasons on the basis of objective evidence, 
and therefore, evaluates others on the basis of the consequences of their 
behavior. In contrast, the more developmental ly advanced child reasons 
subjectively and evaluates others on the basis of their intentions for 
their behavior.. Keasey (1978) has poi nted out that Piaget'^ criteria for 

a 

evaluation involve not only memory of intention information but also use 
pf this information in the moral judgement process. 

' -Recently, distinctions have been.made between- the concepts of motive 
and intentional ity (B^rndt &' Berndt, 1975; Heider, 1958; l^easey; 1978; v 
Shantz, 1975) . A motive refers to the person' sy goal or reason for perfprm- 
ing an action whereas an intentjon refers to whether an acttoQ atid/or its^ 
-coasequencesr were, foreseen or deliberately caused by the person., Both of 
these factors are of importance in the assfessmenl: of the moral evaluations 
children make of other's behayior. However, in the present paper, we will, 
be concerned with chi 1 dren' s' abi 1 i ty to use information about a perionis 
motives or goals' /in making evaluations and not with their ability to attrib 
ate intentional i ty to story characters. • , ' 

The question of using information to infer motives impljes that the 
source pf the information is impqrtant. The primary means of communicating 
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ififor*Tiat ion about motives to children in studies of moral judgement are 
stories. In her review, Shantz (1^975) di scusses' the considerable yarl-' 
ability in- the way in which such . i nformat ion is^ortrayed\ For^ example, 
motives may be i nfer red . from implicit or explicit statements about the 
story characters, their goals, their actions, the direct consequences for 
themselves and others, and their pr' other's reactions to these events. 
Thus, a clear i ritertpretation of the child's at)ility to use mot i ve -i nj'orma- 
tion is olpscured by the lack of specificity and consistency in controlling 
-for the source of motive information in the story. 

A method of specifying information sources in stories has recently 



been developed by Handler and Johnson (1977) and Stein and^lenn (1979, 

Note 0- in an .effort .to describe the structliral b^sis for story memory. 

According to Stein and Glenn, motive information can* come from six main 
. source.s in a simple, one episode story. The first source is' termed the 
, setting , which introduces the .protagon i'st(s)" and of.ten provides additional 
5 information about the physical and/or social context of . the story (e.g.,. .- \ 

•*Mary and John were erjemies at school"). The second source is the initia^t- 



ing event.andjt dehates a change in the protagonist's habitual enviornment 

artd may cjs^rita i n novel actions or events which operate on the character 
i^rS^ '-Jphn called Mary a brat"). The third source is the internal response 
. af the ;char'ac1;er and nbst frequa^rt includes information about the 

charact^^^ ^e.g\,,: "Mary wanted to hi t John") , but cSn include feel- 

^•iftgs .(e,.g*,- *^1*ary beqa^^ angry") , cogni tions ("Mary thought John was 

■ obndki^iMS*') or plans, ft' fo^yrth Source is described as the attempt category 
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■ 1 . ' . , 

'and, "Concerns the character/ s overt behavior (e.g.; "Mary hit John"). Fifth 
U-the consequence category where^^n the direct r^ults of the action are 
descri bed- (e.g. , "John got a black eye"), F^ally, the sixth source is the 
reaction category where the character (s') responds to the consequences of the 
actions, i.e., they fee-T surprised, guilty, Mpset, etc. (e.g., 'Ifc^ry ffelt 
glad that she hit John"). It should be clear from all the examples giv^n 
in the parentheses above that one can make inferences about Mary ' s, motives^ 
from each source separately or in some combination. . 

In studies of recall of stories by chi 1 dren - (Mandl er & Johnson, 1977; 
Stejn & Glenn,. Note iV 1979), these sources of information differ ia how we 
they are remembered. The most frequently recalled category es , are setting 
statements, initiating events, and consequence statements.. Attempts are 
next in recalJ frequency, with internal response and reaction statements 
being least well recalled. Given that categories as information sources 
/^fffen in their ease of recall, they may also differ in how easy it' is for 
a'child to. use them' to make inferences necessary for moral judgements'. 

Note, however, that these sources of information covary in a least > 
three ways: /thei r syntactic form, their relative lo^tion in a story, 'apdj 
their semantic content, The ease of recai 1 an£jJS5-^c5T this information > 
for inferences may thus depend upoiymre'^ more of these variables. In ' 
the work on moral develpprhent an^X^tory recall, these factors are also 
total ly confounded. Therefor^ the main purpose of the present study was 
to hold constant: the sema/f^ content ne^ssary for inferring the character 
motives by embedd i ng^ii^ :ontent in different categqries acros^*Vers ions 
of a common story. • 
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effect, we are control lii^ semantic content and varying the foi?m 
and location cf the information source. While it is unclear what diffi- ^ 
culties children may have in dealing with different syntactic factbrs in 
story categones, 'location has been shown to affect moral ^^gements by 
young children. When the i nformat rori^ i s recent, it carr ie^/fnore weight in 
Influencing these jxjdgments, regardless of whether the source is an internal 
response or consequence statement (Feldman, Klosson, Parsons, f^holes, & 
Ruble, 1976; Austin, Ruble, & Trabasso, 1977). 

Alternatively, Stein Cl97S) h^s^argued that the logical relations 
among s^Ptements (e.g., whether statements are causally related) and the 
relationship of these statements to a character's goal should predict whether 
or not a statement is recalled. In fact, the one exception to the relatively 
low recall of internal respor^se statements is the high degree of recall of 
the character's main goal (Stein & Glenn, Note 1, 1979). /In the present study, 
all the information sources which are being manipulated allow inferences 
about the motives (goals) of the 5\tory character. Mf Stein's (1979) argu- 
ment is valid, there should be no difference between information sojjrces as 
to recall and usage in making moral judgements. Furthermore, statements 
from which motives can be inferred should be recalled frequenjily. 

Method 



Procedure ^ x 

' All children were tested individually. Children were told to listen 
carefully and that- they would hear three\s tor 1 es . They were also told 
that they would be asked to recall the story and answer questions about 
.what happened in the story. * ^ 



\ 
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Training on the use of the response scale for nibral j.udgements then 

folloyy/ed. The,*yMper imenter familiarized the child witli the meaning of each 

point o^^sfhe scale by placi/ig a finger on that point and* descr i bing its 

value as follows: . \^ \ 

The first dot (No. 1 on the scale) is for someone who is very, 
very bad. The next dot" (No. 2 on the scale) is for someone 
who is bad but not as bad as the first dot. This dot (No. 3 
oo^' the scale) is for someone who is just a little bad^. This . 
middle dot (No. ^ on the scale) is for someone wh© is a little 
bad and a little good. This dot (No. 5 on the scale) is for 
sonl8one,who is a little good. This dot (No. 6 on. the scale) 
is for someone who is good. And the last dot (No. 7 on the 
scale) is for someone who is very, very gcTod. 

The child was then asked, in a random order, to point to the speci^c dots 
on the scale' in response to verbal descriptions of the value of the dot. 
The cri terion foV comprehending the scale was correct pointing to each dot 
for fou'r successive responses. . ^ 

Presentation order of the three stories was counterbalanced in a Latin- 
square design. At the conclusion of the first story, the experimenter askec^ 
the child to point. to the dot ^to show how gqpd-or bad the character was in 
the^ story. Then, the experimenter asked the chil^to retell the story just 
as i t was heard . ' 



V 



Probe ques^t^ons^for the story were then asked. The same procedure was 
repeated for the second and third stories. ^11 the responses were tape-' ^ 



recorded and subsequentl y transcr i bed . 
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Subjects . ; ... .'■*;;'"•'■.•:'.■,■■■.. ; -..V . c^/' -■. ' ' V.' v: 

The 14V subjects^ were whi te^. mr^^ f Pom kirtiier^^rtfen;; 

and thi rd grades at ivio' schopl s wi Hln'neat)0l4$., .Mi rinespta . . At ;e2ich grad^ ^ 
level there were 72 boys ar^d 7^^ girl 5 . The mediarv ages were 5^*8 (5.3"^ -2) 
and 8.8 (8.1-9.3)^ ^ ' . ' ' ^ '':7i>'<- ' # ' 

Story Materials * . v . ' : 

y ■ . . ■ ■ .- '"^ ' ^.r^ ", .■. V " 

Normal version . Three dl fferent stories were const ruQ^:e.d, confdrmi^ng' 

to the' speci ficat ions outlined in the $tein ^nd GleriD (1979) grammar ^ 

for a well -formed episode. E^ch s tory cons i sted of s i5< ordered categories 

(Setting, Initiating Event, Internal Response , Attempt , Consequence, and. 

, ^ . ' . .. ■ * . 

Reaction) with two sentences per category. We will refer to these stories 

. '" . . • 

as the normal version. An example of the normal version for The Secret 
Tr i p s tory i s gi ven i n Tabl e 1 . ^ 

; Insert Table 1» about here ., * ^ 

^ Expe r i men ta 1 ve r s 1 o ns . An experimental version of a |rtj©ry consisted 

of a normal version PLUS the addiction of two sentences., which we vyil l. calJ. 
Special information. Five experimental' Versions were constiHJCted for each 
story, each version containing, the Special Information i n a different ^ 
category. The five categories: corresponded rfespectively- to ttie ^Setting* ' 
Initiating Eve^t, Ihternai. Response, Consequence, and Reaction categories. 
For each oft tile three st<?ries^ the Vemantic content from Wh Teh Otte cOUld ► 
evaluate the^protagoriist's actions, or motives was contained in one 6 f the 
five categories.. For example,- in the" Secret Trip story:, the key . 
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proRositibns were (a) that the next day was Pet^er's birthday and Cb) that 

>eter wJl i recei ve a birthday present from M^ry. The differences between 

' "~ • , - < ' ' ■ 

the Sf>eciaV Information categories weri»>geherated by'alte.ring the syntactic 

■". - • . ■ ' ' ■ - ^ 

form 6'f. t^ese prppps i t ions , and by locatfHii the propositions in a position 
wi'thm the normal story version cor re^ltpondi ng to the category in question. 
R^mpJ^e^^ of the Special 'information ger;ierated for the Secret 

T.rrip isftory are given in Table 2.^ 

V \ ^- 



\ 

\ . 



Insert Table 2 about here. 



nonnal story versions for the other two stories (The Fox and the Bear;. 



Tigerls Whisker) as well as their correspond i ng '3pecia 1 Informatioa^ ' , .i 



categories are given in the Appendix. Th^ Special Information was>-W5?er-- 4..,. 
tedJntb the experimental v^rsiorJs as follows: for the sett i rig ^ahd con se.^^^^^^^ 
quence' categories, the Special -Information appeared after the respect 1 ye 
normal ; setting and consequence statements, while for the remaining. categoY^^^H^^^^ 
Ithe SpWial Information appeared before the .normal category statenriertts; 

. '/Thu^;, there were s i x" vers ions , one normal ^nd five expe^menta 1 ^^.:;;V:; -^^^^^^ 

' each of three d i f ferent stor 1 es ! The three stories varied as tq^theTOet. ;^ 
lying (Secret Trip), personal injury (Tiger's Whisker), *and steal ij^g: / : : v ^ 
(Fox and, Bear). The d i fferent themes were used to provide generaHzatipn ;/ ; 
"Of the findings across storied a% well as to contrast situations which - . 

.chMdren treat as socially undesirable. , ' 
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Response Scale 

Th^ response seal e was a laminated line drawing consisting of seven 



dots- located 1/2 Inch apart with a frowning face serving as the ..left anchor 
arid a smiling face as the right anchor. Subjects indicated their choice ' 
by placing their finger on a dot. Each dot was assigned its corresponding 
value on a seven-point scale with the value "I" being assigned to the most 
negative dot. 

Probe Questions 

Tour types of probe questions were constructed to obta i n j nformat ion 

about the chilc^ren's memory and understanding of (a) the Special Information 

(b)* the consequences of the protagonist's acts, (c) the reaction of the 
•.V ■••*■.'■■• • ' • 

"vietims,^' arid (d) the motivation or causal factors for the various story 

char^c^l;er Vs ac t ions or fee 1 i ngs . Examples of each type of probe question 

generated for the Secret Trip story 'are shown in Table 3- 



Insert Table 3 about here. 



/ 



TWo probes, related ta the Special Information, were generated for each 




feesponses for the, first prob^ were scored as correct when either of the 



■ ''I 

/ 
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key words "birthday** or "pre5ent"/we|*e mentionled. For the second probe, 
correct responses conta i ned ^t^ie key Words "s^<ateboard" or "present." 

• One question for'each of the consequence and reaction categories as 
well as three questions concerning rpotivatioh were generated for each 

story. Correct answers to all three type§ of quQS t ions , coul d not be found 

i ^ ■ .* 

directly in the text but could be inferred /from text s tatemejits . For. 
example, in order to answer the thj rd'moti^ation question for the 'Secret 
Trip story (see Table 3), the chil/d would/ have to go beyond the specific 
information presented and connect; the Sp^ci«l Information statement^, 
"Mary always gave Peter a birthday present," with' the consequence state- 
ment, "Mary bought a brand new sl^ateboard,i^' to give the correct response, 

"Mary gave Peter the skateboard for J\s birthday. 

/ . 

Results and Discussion 



If the children took into acc6unt the implitit motive information ] 
from the Special Information categories then one would expect their judge- 
ments of the protagonist to be le$s negative than for that of the control 
cond i tion where no such informationwas aval lable. To assesA thi s, two analyses 
of variance were performed using the scale -val ue' rat i ng far each story by 
each child as the dependent measure. In the first analysis, all conditions 
were included^ong with grade as between-subject factors an^ story was 
treated as a within-subject factor. In the second analysis, the control 
condition was excluded. Two findings are of central interest: in the first 
analysis, the 'cond i t ion effect was significant, F^{5,108) = 11.03, £< .01.' 
However, in the second analysis when the control cond i t ion was removed, 
this factor became statistically non-significant, £(^,90) = 0.83. 

.2 • - " : . 
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The mean rating for-each cpndition and grade is shown"^ in Figure I 



I n^'^ert -Fi gure 1 about here. 



As can be. seen in^Figure 1, the judgements were more negative in value for 
^he control corrditijjjn tharf.Vfor the Special Information condif^ons and the 
means for the latter were nearly equal in value within each grade level. j 
Thus the children within each age group made equal use of the implied 
motive information from all grammatical categories. 

In addition, grade was also significant in both analyses of variahce, 
F;(1,108) = 10.06 and F;(1,90) = 5.73. £< .05. The means of the control 
condition for the kindergarten and third grade groups were 1.2 and 2.2 
respectively; foif^T^fcb,^ other conditions combined, they were 3.32 and 3.80. 
Since the difference in the ratings^ for the ypunger and older children 
was reflected /in the control as well as the Special fn/ormatibn conditions, 
the age differences are attributable to the fact that yoUngtr children 
were more severe in their judgements across all conditions. However, the - 

children shifted their evaluation upward to gbout the same degree. 

•J ^ ■ 

Finally, the three stories differed in their effects in the analyses, 
F(2,2l6) = 68.83 and F^{2,l8o) 58.16, £< .01. For the controls, the 
respective mean ratings for -the Secret Trip, Tiger'i^ Whisker, and Fox and 
Bear stories were 2.05. 1.85. and 1.25. For the Special Information 
conditions, they were ^.53. 3.70, and 2.39 respectively. In effect, the 7 
ratings doubled in value with addition of the Special Information and did 
not interact wj th story. One interpretation is that the children were more 
severe in judging stealing (Fox and Bear) than personal harm (.Tiger's 
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Whisker)' and in judging personal harm more severely than lying to a friend 

/-t- ' . ^ ' ■ 

(Secret Triw). /The effect, o^l the Special Information was^ in ratio terms, 
about the.y^me for all three stories. < 

The above results indicate that th^e children ma'de equal use of the 
Special Inforfliatibn independent of both grade level and story content. 
No other significant main effects of interactions were found in either 
analysis of variance. 

Story grammar category effects . Since the, normal versions of the 
stories used in the present study were generated according to a well-formed 
episodic structure as defined by the Stein and Glenn (1979) grammar, 
the category of each statement recalled was scored "using semantic criteria. 
That is, if, the semantic content of a statement was judgeid to be present in 
a recalJ protocol, then credit was given for recalling each particular 
category statement. Two judges independently scored the recall protocols 
according to this cr i ter ion" and the percentage agreement was 3S%. Differ- 
ences in classification were resolved through discussion. Then, for each 
child the number of 's ta temen ts recalled for each category (Setting, Initiat 
ing Event, Internal Response, Attempt, Consequence, and Reaction) of the 
normal version for each story *was counted and entered into an analysis of 
variance with grammatical category as an additional within subject factor. 
This analysis yielded a significant category effect, F^(5,660) = 316.20,, 
£< .01, The percent correct recall for each grammatical category in the 
normal version is sHojwn in the left panel of Figure 2. 

^ K ■ 



V. 
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' i insert Figure 2 about here. ^ ^ ' 

- - - ^ ^ ^ 

As can be seen in Figure 2, the grammatical oategorN'es of the normal 
versions, wbere form, location, and contenf'^al 1 varied were recalled in 
a manneV i5imi lar to that foqnd by Stein and Glenn (1979, Note 1) and 
Handler and Johnson (1917). • , 

The. degree of* agreement on the rank order of category recall for each 
grade. across the control and five experimental conditions was assessed by 
coefficients of concordance and was found to be exceptionally high for ' 
both grade levels: • for the kindergarten children, W = -90, X^(5) = 27-05 
^nd for the third grade children, W'=^ .8^, x^{5) = 26.83,. both £< .01. 
Furthermore, the agreement over both grades was equally high, W= .86, X^(5) 
= 51.51, £< -01. The mean ranft^ over grade level were 1,25 for Corrsequences, 
/2.38 for Initiating Eveats , 3 . 1 7 for Settings, 3.21 for Attempts, 5-00 for 
Internal Responses, and 6/00 for Reactions. 

Although the analysis of variance indicated significant story by cate- 
gory and gratle* by category interactions, an examination of the categqry 
ranks indicated high agreement across stories and grade. The only variation 
in agreement on rank was among the values of Attempts and Settings which 
were nearly equal in strength of recall and ranked either 3 or 4 among the' 
set of six categories. Thus the order of category salience In recall as 
depicted for the normal versions on the left side of Figure 2 Is general 
across stories and ages and is consistent with prior findings. 

The next question of central interest concerns the frequency of recall- 
ing the Special Information where the content-^'as held constant and form 
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and location of this information varied. The number of cor rect Statements , ^ 

recalled by each child for each Special' Information category for each story 

ir> each condition was obtained using semantic criteria as before and was 

entered into an anajysis of vat^iance with tjie control condition excluded 

since they had onjy the normal version without Special Information added. 

In this analysis, the condition effect was statistically non-significant, 

/ • ■ • 

F(^,110) = 1.98, £< .05. • The percent recall for the conditions where 

each represents a different grammatical category. is shown in the right 
paneTqf Figure 2. 

The contVas^ between the two figures is striking. When thie form, 
location, and* content all covary, as in the normal story version, the 
grammatical categories differ in degree of recall. However, when the , 

corltent is made common across categories and only form and location covary, 

ft 

the di f ferences-di^sappear . Our conclusion is that previous differences^ 
reflect seroantic more than synt^tic or locational differences. 

Probed Special Information category recall . After the childrerj freely 
recalled a story, they were asked severa'l probe ques t ions-^ ^among whiich was 
one question for each statement of the Special Information category. The 
responses to these questions were scored correct if they contained the 
semantic content which matched that in the original story statement. For 
example, a probe question for the Secret Trip story was "What was going 
to happen to Peter the next, day?" A correct response would be '^*Hrs 
birthday" or "He would get a present." An analysis of vari^;;ice was per- 
formed on the correct responses for each story by e^c^lj^ chfcld w.ith grade 
and condition as between-subject factors and story a.s-a v/i thi n-subject factor 
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The results resembled ctosel y , thoje found in. free retaVK Jn particul^fr, 
there was ncV si gni f icant condition effect, F^{^,ilO) =1.28. As before,^ 
there were significant grade and story effects. For the respect iv^ Setting, 

^ • ■ i ■ • ■ 

Initiating Event, Internal Response, Consequence, end Reaction conditions, 
the percent correct^free recall was 63, 65, 5^, 60,and^5^.- 

Form and location changes . Further analyses on the recal 1 of the 
Special InformatitDn categories revealed that form and location transforma- 
tions occurred' in recall, especially for the less salient Internal Response 
and Reaction categgries. For each statement that was recalled, its form 
and location in the recall, relative to other statements, were analyzed. 
If the surface form of the statement was recalled as given in the story, 
it was scored as "Not .transformed ."* However, if the form recalled differed 
from that given, a jjudgement was made as to which grammatical category the 
prbpasLtion belonged according to form criteria. For example^' "They 
wanted whiskers for h i s-.med i c i ne , " was judged to be an InternaU Response 
when, in fact, the information given was a Setting, namely, "Everyday he 
' took a medi.qhfl^ made with a tiger's whisker." In essence, statenfents which 
were transformed into Settings were expressed a? states; those transformed 
into Initiating Events were expressed as actions involving other agents; . 
those transformed into Internal Responses were expressed as goals, feelings, 
or thoughts; those transformed into Attempts were expressed as actions by 
the protagonist; those transformed into Consequences were expressed as 
resultant actions; and those transformed into Reactions were expressed as . 
feelings. Transformations may also be viewed aj deletions. In particular 
for Internal Responses, verb clauses such as "She knew that" were frequently 

17- 
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deleted leaving Setting statemejits such as /'Her husband was sick/* For 
Reattions, "Mary was excited'* was al 5(?. deleted J/aav i ng Consequence^ s.uch ^ . 
as "Mary gave. Peter a birthday prfesent'Vdr "SHe made J:he m^dj c1 n'e . " ; 

the data on the percentage o^fofm transformations , for all the clrTldren. . 
are sommar i zed. i n Table k $inc^ there were no d^scerni ble grade 1 eveK or 
story differences. ' ^ ^ 



Insert Table ^. about here. 
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As'seen in Table '♦r Reac/ions (wi th- probabi 1 i ty = .76) uhderwent the most 
transformations in recall and Internal Responses are second (with proba- 
bility = .^^). These data suggest that children may recall t^^e semantic 
content but not the form of Reactions and Internal Responses as welKas 
the other grammatical categories. 

The location of a Special Information category statement was determined 
' by its position in the recall, protocol relative to the contdnt of the sta^e- 
•1 ments from the normal version. The latter had been scored as to category 
by semantic criteria ScO that we used this information to determine location 
changes where location is'defined as the expected position in a well-formed 
episode'. For example, if the normal vers ionWtting and Internal Response 
statements were recalled and if the Special Information statements were 
recalled between these it would be judged to have the location of either a 
Setting', Initiating Event, oij an Internal Response. Whether it changed 
location depended on where and what it was in the original story. So in 
the preceding Example, if the Special Information was presented as a Setting, 

) J. 

Initiating Event, or Internal Response, its location was judged as unchanged. 

i8 



if Tt '^^s :presehted <0& a (Joi^ however, : U w(>^id have . 

been jullg'6d (^s changed /in locat ions Table 5' summart ?;es the i^r^entage of 
stateme.nts recail Jed which renr^i ned the sajrie or .changed, i n loc^tlonr^ • . 

Insert Table 5 about here.- ^ ^ ^ 



The location data in Table 5 resemble those for. Table k in that Reactions 
(with probability = .68) and Internal Responses (with probabilty = .32) 
underwent' the greatest change in location. Settings and Consequences were 
virtiklly unchanged. Overall, the t^elationship between form transformation 
and location change was very high- since the conditional probability of a 
change in location given a transformation was .87. 

Taken together, the form and location findings may help explain the 
relative lower salience in recall of the Reaction and Internal Response 
categories. Children may delete from recall those statements for which 
they cannot readily retrieve.ahd express the initial clauses. In our data 
on recall of the Special Information categor i|e5 hov^ver , this hypothesis • 



does not seem reasonable. That is, we did not find omission of Inter^nal 
Responses or Reactions to be greater than omission of the other ca,tegor|es^ 
Alternatively, it is possible that when investigators score recall of these 
categories, they are mu 1 t i pi e cr i ter ia of^form, location, and content of 
the statements. If so, since children more frequently change the form and 
location of Reaction and Internal Response categories, the s-coring results^ 
wouW favor recall for the other categories. . * , 

^S^tory recal.l . When the Special Information was added to the normal 
versions of the stories, we, in effect, added two more statements . 

• ' 10' 
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exarfrined whether this -add it ib affec-^id recall of theynormal 

story Statements by enter i ng '.the total number b^statements recatled 

'.' * * ^ ^ • ' " \. . ' , 

story for each chiki iYito an .analysis of variance including the control 

\ - ' ^ 

and five .experimental conditions. General 1 y, -the results indicate neither 
facilitation nor interference by the additional information, and are ' * 
-summarized in F.i'gure 3 which shows the percent of statements recalled for - 
each grade level and cond i t i*5n*. ^ 



Insert .Figure 3 about here. 

^ ^ 

However, in the anal'Vs^s, ther^ was a significant ef feet ^fOT^ con di t; ion , 
£(5,132) = 8.^9. p < .of, ,gr-ade, f(l ,13-2) = 106.85. £. < .01 , and grade 
by condition interaction, £^(5,132) = ^.77, £. < .01. From Figure d, it 
appears that the third grade children, in the Initiating Event condition 
recal 1 ed jnore propositions, while the kindergarten children in the Setting 
condition recalled less relative to the^oVher conditions within t^leir 
respective grade level. Although the reasons for these differences are 
unknown, the balance of the evidence favors the conclusion that the 
addition of the Special Information category had no effect on the recall 

of the normal story statements.. 

Ther^ are reasons to believe that the additional .information might 
have aided recall since i;t prov i ded an explicit source for inferring the 
protagonist's goal plus it gave the reason for the formation of a 
character's goal for a Vicher interpretation of the events in the stony ^ 
and additional goal inforrriation to which the other events are causally 
related (Stein, - - 
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to cor>sthuct a better representation of the story ,and. hence leid to 

better recall. However, this does not appear to be p^e case and is 
similar to the findings of Ofjianson, Warren and Trabasso (1978) / where 
story recall was found to be unaffected by the addition of setting and 
motive i nforjiat ion, although comprehert€ ion was significantly affecte^. 

Inferences . In the set of probe questions for all three stories, 
there were eight inference questions of a causal nature, three, quest ions 
on the consequences of %he protagonist's actions, and three questions on 
the reactions of the character affected by the action. We analyzed per- 
formance on inference questions by the control condition alone, by the 
control condition combined with the other ,, Spec ia 1 Information conditions, 
and by'-the Special Information conditions excluding the control. 
* For all three inference types, there were no statistical differences 
between the Special Information category conditions at the .05 'evel. ^ 



However, adding the control led to significant differences for the 
causal and consequence inferences. The respecti ve IF ' s (with 5,132 degrees 
of freedom) were 20.69, ^7.^0,and 1.83. Inaddition, grade effects were 
found for all inferences in the** Special information conditions. For the 
Cpntrol condition, grade differences odturred only for the Reaction - 
inferences. '^"Table 6 summarizes these results. 



Insert Table 6 about here. 



, The data in Table 6 ind^xate that the older'' chi Idren were better at 
answering inferential questions, consistent with the findings of Pans 
and Upton (1976)*and Omanson et al . (1978). The remaining differences 
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either ^eifv/qen type?. i nferences or between the Control and, Special i * 
Information con^itTqrts, can be accounted for by the kind of 1 1 nforcnat ion \' 
avarlable in the stories. That is, the reactions could be valicjjy inferred 
from aJ-1. versions whereas most of the causal and 'cpnsequentr'al ' probes 
required knowledge of the Spec ia 1 , Informat ion . ca t^^ry . * . 

. Correl^at ions . In an attempt'to examine possible relatio^is betvTeen 
various memory and inference measures, we calculated a number of correla- 
tiaf<s. In general, t,he best predictors of moral judgements were how well 
children retained the Spec ial I nformation category. The other measure's 
recited in either low postitive or non-significant correlations. Table 7 
summarizes the data for the two grades by displaying correlations between 

y ^ i, ■ 

various retention and inference measures * wi th the moral judgement ratings. 

^-J 

Insert Table 7 about here. 



The data in Table 7 indicate that individual d'^fferences in making 
.^eva,luat ive inferences depend upon retention of the specific information 
semantical ly necessary for the evaluation ar/d not so much on either 
general retentive ability (as measured by free recall of other propo- 
sitions) or on other inferential ability (as measured by inference probe 
questions). Inferential reasoning ap.pears to be knowledge based rather 
than a property of memory or inferential capabilities per se . 

In sum, our f i nd i ngs; c 1 ear 1 y indicate that young children, 5 to. 8^ 
years in age, can infer and use m^ive information from a variety of 
sources in stories to make moral judgements. In fact, we found no age 



•difference iti thfe relative de^rjee to WMoh, siTcH usage waS matie* ' . : ; 

resul ts stress the impbrtande of coritro|^^y Rg for the content and not the^ 
oategprV (form or locatiorf) of the i nformat ion source i n the story ;^ . 
Therefore, Tone cannot assert, as did Piaget (1932), that children rely"on 
either intentions or consequences^ since we have shown that motives are ^ " 
inferred from these as well as other identifiable sources, in stories. 
I nferences and their usage would seem to be independent of the particular 
S|Ource as long as the appropriate semant-ic information is available. 

The data also suggest that statement* category differences in story 
recall depend on semantic rather than form or location factors. Since our 
control was on semantic content related to motives, we are reluctant to 
generalize these results to content not causally related to goals. 
Conceivably, a contrast between the importance of goal related and other 
category content for recall and comprehension of stories could be made 
in sjubsequent studies using procedures outlined in the present investigati 
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1. Vtefn" *t V fi^^ A developmental .atudy of chMdren*s 

,^ ' r^ca 1 ) ' of stjb ma t er i a 1 . Paper pre^ente^d at the meetinjg of t^e Society 
for Research in Child Development, Derive r, 1975- ./ 
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Table 1 

Example o.f the Normal Version of the Secret Trip Story ^ 



Setting 



Initiating evfepnt 

% 

Interest response 



Attempt 



Consequence 



React ion 



Once there were two kids named Peter and Mary 
who lived across the street from one another. 
One morning, Peter called Mary r 
and asked Mary to come ovec' and play. 

But Mary wanted to go shopping 

.1 ■ ^ 
■ft ■ . ' - ' ^ 

and s*he didn't want to telt Peter where she was going 
.So Mary told Peter she was sick , ^ 

and couldn't come over to play. 
Then Mary went shopping * . * 
and bought a brand new skateboard.. 
Maf^^^thought it was a "really specia.l toy 
arid was glad she had k^pt her shopping trip a secret 
from Pefer. 



^8 
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Table 2 

Special Information' Categories of the Secret Trip Story 



In! t iat ing event 



Setting The next day was Peter's birthday 

and Mary always gave pJter a birthday present. 
Mary's friend told her that the next day was Peter's 
birthday 

and that he might like a birthday pr^esent. 
Internal response Mary knew that the next day was Peter's birthday 

and she thought about a birthday present. 
Mary gave Peter a birthday present 
on the next day. , ^ 

Vlary was excited about giving Peter' a birthday present 
on the next day.' ■ . 



i 

Con6eqcf,enC6 



React ion 
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: . ; , Table 3 

^ Probe Questions for the Secret Trip Story 

Special Information 

1. What was going to happen to Peter on the next day? > 

2. What did Mary think about giving Peter? 

Consequence ^ " ' • 

1. What did Mary do with the skateboard? 

Reaction 

1. How did Peter feel when Mary told him she was sick? 

Motivation , * 

1. Why did Peter feel the way he did when Mary told him she was 

2. Why did Mary, tell him she was sick? 

3. Why did Mary give Peter the skateboard? 
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Table ^ 

Form Transformations of Special 


Information 
■ 










Categories in Recall 












Proper t ipn 


of Category Statements Recalled 




Jotdl 
""Numbfer 
Reca 1 1 ed 


Category 
Given 


Sett i ng 


1 ni t lat i ng 
Event 


Internal 
• Response A%tempt 


■9 

Consequence 


React ion 


Sett ing 


.96 


.00 ^ 


.03 .00 


.01 


.00 


92 


1 ni t iat i ng 
Event 




.85 


".00 .00 


" - .01 


.00 


93 


1 nternal 
Response 


.36 


. .00 


.57 .00 


f 

.06 


.00 


77 


Conse- • 
quence 


.Ok 


. .00 


.00 .00 


.96 


.00 


72 


Reaction 






.00 .01 


.66 




79 










p 

k 


V 
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. Table 5 





Location Transf^ormations of 


Spec i a 1 


1 ri format ion 










Categories in 


Beca 1 1 






i 






Proport ion 


of Category 


Statements Recall'ed 




Total 
■ Number 
Recal led 


Category 
Given 


Setting 


Initiating 
Event 


1 nternal 
Response 


Attempt 


Consequence 


React ion 

^ 


Sett i ng 


.96 


. .00 


.03 


.00 


.01 


.00 


- 92 


Initiating 
Event 


.12 . 


. .85 , 


.00 


.00 • 


.01 


.02 


93' 


1 nternal 
Response 


• .25 


.01 


.68 


.00 


.06 


.00 


77 


Conse- 
quence 


^ .Ok 


.00^ 


.00 


.00 


• ^96 


.01 


' 72 


React ion 


.08 


.01 


.01 


.03 


• 55 

t . 

3» 


.32 


79^ 
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Table 6 ' 

Proportion of Correct I nf erences" Made to Probe Questions' 

Control Added informat^ion Conditions 



Inference Type 




K 


3 




3 


Causal / .. 




• 36 


.38 




•87 , 


Consequence 




.33 


• 33 


.82 


' .96 


Reaction 




.89 


.97 


.88 


•97. ■ • 
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Tablji 7 

Relation Between Jadgments and Recall and Inferences 

c — \- ^ - 

Pearson Product Moment Correlations 



Measure 



Grade 



K 



Free Recall of Normal Story -23* -1^ 

Proposition. 

Free Recall of Special Category .52** .28^^ 

Information 

Probe Recall of Special .^^** -27* 

Category I nformat ion 

Probed Causal Inference . -'^ -'9 



U .22* 



Probed Consequence Inference 
.Prdbed Reaction Inference .21 -.1^ 
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Figure Captions 

Figure I. Moral judgment ratings by kindergarten and third grade chil 
dren in the control and exper imenta 1 . cond i t ions ' , ^ 

Figure 2. Percentage of statements correctly- recalled tor normal ver- 
sion story grammar statements by all children and for Specia U i nformat ion 
statements by children in the control and experimental conditions. 

Figure 3. The percentage of normal, version statements recalled by . 
kindergarten and third grade children in the control and experimental 
cond i t ions . - ' * 
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Append i x A 

Normal Version of the TTger^s Whisker Story / 

Setting Once there was a woman who lived in a forest, 

initiating. Event One day she was walking up a hill and she came upon! the 

entrance to a' lonely ti.ge|/'s cave, 
internal Response She really Wanted a tiger's whisker and decjded to try 

to get one. ' > - . 

She put a bowl of food hn front of the opening of' the 
cave and she^sang- soft music. 

The lonely tiger came out and listened to the:;music. 
The l^y^ then pulled out one of his whi^kdrs and ran 
down the hill very qu ickl y . • 
Reaction* She knew her trick had worked and«felt very happy. 



f ■ 
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Consequence 
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y> Appendix B 

Special Information Categories of the T i ger ' sWh i sker Story- ' 

Setting ' There was ^a wogjan whose husband .was very sickly and 

everyday he- took a medicine made with, a tiger's whisker 

Initiating Event One day her husband became very sick and a doctor told 

her to make a medicine with a tigerjs whiske.r for him. 
Internal Response She knew that her husband was very sick and that he • 

needed a medicine made with a tiger's whisker. 
Consectuence She mixed the tiger's whisker with some other things 

^ to make a medicine which she gave to her sick husband, 
' The woman knew that now she could make a medicine with, 
the tiger^s whisker for her husbahd who was very^sick. 



React ion 
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/Appendix C , * ' 

formal Version of the Fox and the Bear Story 

" Once there was a fo/ and a bear. The fox and the bear 
were f r lends , 

Initiating Event One day they were walking on tj;le edge of the woods and 

they saw a pretty lady carrying a big chocolate cake. 

Internal Response They remembered how delicious chocolate cake tasfed and 

wanted to have some of it. 

The fox and the bear asked the lady if they could help 
carry the cake. 

Before she answered, the fox and the bea r.-todk- the cake 
from her hands and ran into the woods. 
Reaction They were glad that their trick had worked and had a 

> good laugh. 



Attempt 



Consequence 



s 4 2 
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Append i x D - 
Special I nformat ion Categories of the Fox and the Pear Story 

Setting ' ^ There was nothing to eat in the woods and all the 

animals were starving. 
Initiating Event One day they couldn't find anything to eat in the 

woods and they- began to starve. 
Internal Response They knew there was no food to eat in the woods and 

'\hougfit ;^hat they would soon starve. 
ConsequenJe The animals ate the cake which was the only thing to'' 

eat i n the woods . , 
— Now they were no longer starving. 

Reaction They felt happy that they found the only thing to eat 

in the woods and knew that they Would no longer starve. 
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